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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL DOCTRINE OF FOCUS AND 

MARGIN. 1 

TF it is true that misery loves company, those persons who feel 

-*• despondent over the present situation in philosophy may 

console themselves with the reflection that things are not so 

bad as they might be. Our friends, the psychologists, are 

afflicted even as we are. The disagreements of experts as to 

both the subject-matter and the method of psychology are as 

fundamental as anything that philosophy can show. A spirit 

of revolt is abroad in the land, and psychology is once more on 

trial. The compact which provided that psychology should be 

admitted to the rank of a natural science, on condition that it 

surrender its pretension to be the science of the soul and confine 

itself to the study of consciousness, is no longer considered 

binding. The suspicion is growing that consciousness is nothing 

more or less than an attenuated form of the soul that it pretends 

to displace. Consequently the psychology without a soul to 

which we have just become accustomed is now attacked on behalf 

of a psychology without a consciousness, on the ground that this 

latter standpoint alone can give assurance against entangling 

alliances between psychology and metaphysics. 

From the side of philosophy this situation is interesting, not 

only to such as may crave the comfort that springs from the 

spectacle of distress, but also to those who take a more hopeful 

view of present-day tendencies. The question that is at issue is 

fundamentally the question of the nature of consciousness, which 

1 Delivered as the presidential address at the meeting of the Western Philo- 
sophical Association, University of Chicago, April 9, 1914. 
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is quite as important to philosophy as to psychology. On the 
one hand it is maintained that psychology has to do with con- 
sciousness and that its distinctive method is the method of intro- 
spection. On the other hand it is urged that psychology is not 
a science unless the existence of consciousness is denied or at 
least ignored, and that the method of introspection is a delusion 
and a snare. The two standpoints are not always clearly formu- 
lated, nor can we say that every system of psychology is true to 
type. It is, in fact, the lack of clearness in the fundamental 
concepts that makes the status of psychology a matter of so 
much uncertainty. 

The situation presents an apparent anomaly. Both parties 
profess to deal with facts of observation, yet the claim of the 
introspectionist that he observes facts of consciousness is met 
by the assertion of his rival that there is no consciousness to be 
observed. How can this be, unless we assume that introspection 
presupposes an esoteric principle, like the principle of grace in 
religion? It seems evident that we have to do here with some 
deep-seated misconception regarding the facts that are supposed 
to constitute the subject-matter for observation and description. 

A common procedure on the part of introspectionism is to 
assert the existence of consciousness as something which is 
indeed indefinable but which admits of observation and de- 
scription. But this procedure is no longer justified. In the 
first place, the assertion that consciousness exists is not the 
statement of a fact but the designation of a problem. What is 
the nature of the fact that we call consciousness? If the common 
sense individual, who assents so readily to the proposition that 
we all know consciousness, be asked to differentiate between 
consciousness and the objects of consciousness, he is dazed and 
helpless. And, secondly, the assertion of indefinability involves 
us in a difficulty. The indefinability of consciousness has some- 
times been likened to that of space, but in this latter case we 
find no such confusion between space and the objects in space. 
It is clear, however, that if consciousness is not something dis- 
tinguishable from objects, there is no need to discuss conscious- 
ness, and if it is distinguishable, it must be distinguished before 
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we are entitled to proceed with observation and description. 
Definition is indispensable, at least to the extent of circumscribing 
the facts that are to be investigated. Moreover, if consciousness 
cannot be defined, neither can it be described. What is de- 
finition, after all, but a form of description? To assert, in effect, 
that consciousness is indefinable because it is indescribable, and 
that for this reason we must be content with description, is both a 
flagrant disregard of consistency and an unwarranted abuse of 
our good nature. 

This difficulty leads on to another, for doubts, like lies, have a 
singular propensity to breed more of their kind. If conscious- 
ness is something that everybody knows, why should it be 
necessary to look to the psychologist for a description of it? 
If the study of consciousness brings to light any new fact, that 
fact by definition is not a conscious fact at all, and consequently 
is not the kind of thing that we set out to describe. Conscious- 
ness, in short, cannot be analyzed; it cannot be resolved into 
elements or constituents. It is precisely what it is, and not 
some product of our afterthought that we are pleased to sub- 
stitute for it. 

Perhaps all this will have the appearance of lengthy and 
laborious trifling. Moreover, it may seem indecent to make so 
much of difficulties that are possibly incidental and unimportant, 
to the neglect of the results that have actually been accomplished. 
Why should we quibble over the meaning of description and 
definition? If the observation and description of conscious facts 
are actually attained, what matters it that the possibility of 
definition has been denied? A rose by any other name smells 
just as sweet. 

Let us then observe the actual procedure of the introspective 
psychologist and note how he circumvents our a priori difficulties. 
In practice there seems to be little trouble. The psychologist's 
justification for the attempt to observe and describe is based, so 
it seems, on the observed distinction between focal and marginal 
experience. To analyze and describe the facts of consciousness 
is to bring the marginal constituents of experience into the white 
light of attention. Analysis and description are possible just 
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because experience is so largely a welter of elements that disguise 
their identity and character. In some way these unrecognized 
and unidentified elements are constituents of the total experience. 
To borrow the language of a writer quoted by James: "However 
deeply we may suppose the attention to be engaged by any 
thought, any considerable alteration of the surrounding phe- 
nomena would still be perceived ; the most abstruse demonstration 
in this room would not prevent a listener, however absorbed, 
from noticing the sudden extinction of the lights." 1 Or, as 
James remarks : " It is just like the overtones in music. Different 
instruments give the 'same note,' namely, various upper har- 
monics of it which differ from one instrument to another. They 
are not separately heard by the ear; they blend with the funda- 
mental note and suffuse it, and alter it." 2 Let the attention be 
directed to these overtones, however, and they at once detach 
themselves from their surroundings and step forth into the light 
of day. Even so the ticking of the clock may pass unnoticed 
in the sense that it is an undiscriminated element in the back- 
ground of our consciousness; but if the ticking comes to a sudden 
stop, the feeling of a void in our consciousness proclaims the 
fact that something has gone out from it. 

The observation and description of the facts of consciousness, 
then, is based directly on the fact that experience, as the psy- 
chologist deals with it, possesses a focus and margin. Nature 
as conceived by the physical sciences presents no such distinction. 
The facts are what they are, and their character as focal or 
marginal, as clear or obscure, depends altogether upon their 
relation to an intelligence. Or we may say that if the facts of 
experience were always focal and never marginal, it would never 
occur to us to speak of consciousness as we do at present. As 
long as we confine ourselves to a given color, shape or temperature, 
as experienced focally, we are not dealing with consciousness but 
with objects. An analysis of such facts that does not bring in 
the marginal is not an analysis of consciousness but an analysis 
of physical reality. Even if we consider non-physical objects, 
such as mathematical or economic concepts, we find that our 

1 Principles of Psychology, I, p. 241, note. 

2 Ibid., p. 258. 
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analysis is not psychological as long as the marginal is left out. 
The consideration of the margin, however, brings us into the 
presence of facts which are of a distinctive kind and which warrant 
a new science. Let the margin be eliminated and psychology 
disappears at the same time. 

The psychological doctrine of focus and margin, then, to 
which I invite your special consideration, is a matter of funda- 
mental importance. On the interpretation of this doctrine 
depend our systems of psychology and of philosophy. What, 
then, is meant by focus and margin? If we turn to our psychol- 
ogies, we seem to be confronted once more with something that 
everybody knows and nobody can define. But since we have 
to do with a distinction, the obligation to differentiate can not 
be wholly ignored. Consciousness is sometimes likened to a 
visual field and sometimes to the waves of the sea. Like the 
visual field it has a foregound and a background, a near and a 
remote, a center and a margin or periphery. The contents of 
consciousness are vivid or clear in the center of this field and 
fade away into vagueness or obscureness in proportion to their 
approach to the periphery. Or, to take the other comparison, 
the focus may be represented by the crest of a wave and the 
margin by what we may call its base. This illustration has the 
advantage that it indicates the difference between higher and 
lower degrees of concentration. As concentration increases, the 
crest of the wave rises higher and its width decreases, while the 
reverse is true where the concentration of attention is less intense. 
All consciousness possesses the distinction of focus and margin 
in some degree; however much we may be absorbed in an object 
or topic, there is always an indirect mental vision that informs us 
of other facts, which for the time being are in the background of 
our consciousness. 

For purposes of description a metaphor is at best a clumsy 
device. It has a tendency to substitute itself for the thing to 
be described and thus to conceal its limitations and inaccuracies. 
The present case is no exception. I am forced to think that the 
visual field in particular is a thoroughly vicious metaphor when 
employed to body forth the distinction of focus and margin. 
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Whatever this distinction may in the end turn out to be, it is 
not such as this comparison would lead one to suppose. Objects 
seen in indirect vision appear obscure and blurred precisely 
because they are in the focus of consciousness. We get pretty 
much the same sort of obscureness or blur on a printed page when 
we look at it in indirect vision as we do when we look at it from 
a distance that is just too great to make out the words or char- 
acters. What the illustration shows is that things look different 
according as the circumstances under which we see them are 
different, but what bearing this has on marginal consciousness is 
not at all obvious to an unsophisticated intelligence. 

When we speak of a focus and margin in consciousness, we are 
presumably dealing with conscious fact. Now this illustration 
of the visual field does not represent conscious fact. Ordinary 
perception carries with it no sense of obscureness at all, and when 
it does we have exactly the same kind of situation as when an 
object is too distant or in some other way inaccessible to satis- 
factory perception. That is, the object perceived is in the 
'focus' and not in the margin. The obscureness of objects 
when seen with the margin of the retina has no more to do with 
the margin of consciousness than the obscureness caused by an 
attack of dizziness or by a morning fog. 

It will be said, perhaps, that consciousness may be unclear 
even though there be no sense of unclearness, that there is such 
a thing as intrinsic clearness, quite apart from obstacles and 
problems. In other words, the same sensation is capable of 
realizing various degrees of clearness. It is not at all obvious, 
however, why the different experiences that are concerned in 
such a comparison should be called the same sensation. As 
long as we abstract from objective reference, each sensation is 
just what it is and there is no opportunity to make comparisons 
on the basis of clearness. A sensation as such — if we are bound 
to speak of sensations — can by no possibility be an obscure 
sensation, for the trait that we call obscureness or vagueness 
constitutes the intrinsic being of that sensation. If we permit 
ourselves to speak of clearness at all, we should rather say that 
it possesses a maximum of clearness, since it has managed to 
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express or present its whole nature with not one trait or feature 
lacking. What more could be demanded, in the way of clear- 
ness, of any conscious fact than that it should body forth every 
detail that it possesses? 

If sensations or states of consciousness possess degrees of 
clearness, it seems to follow that we may scrutinize them for the 
purpose of discovering characteristics that were present though 
scarcely perceived, in much the same way that the polishing of 
old furniture brings out the grain in the wood. But such a 
parallel, I submit, is plain nonsense. The supposition that con- 
sciousness is something that in due time and with good fortune 
may attain consciousness is too absurd for discussion, even though 
it is a supposition that plays a considerable r61e in present-day 
psychology. 

The purpose of the discussion, up to this point, has not been 
to deny the validity of the distinction between focus and margin, 
but to insist upon the necessity of reconsidering the meaning of 
this distinction, if we are to attain to a workable definition of 
consciousness and a fruitful or even intelligible conception of 
the problem of psychology. I have endeavored to show, in the 
first place, that the doctrine of focus and margin involves the 
raison d'etre of psychology. Apart from this doctrine we have 
no task or problem that psychology can claim as its distinctive 
possession. The analysis of what is in the focus of consciousness 
is adequately provided for in the other sciences; it is only with the 
introduction of what is called the margin that an enterprise of a 
different kind becomes necessary. But, secondly, this distinction 
of focus and margin cannot be drawn on the basis of the ex- 
perienced contrast between clearness and obscureness. The 
very fact that anything is experienced as obscure means that it 
is an object of attention, or, in other words, that it is in the focus 
of consciousness and not in the margin. The comparison of focus 
and margin with direct and indirect vision is misleading, because 
it suggests that experiences are marginal in proportion as they 
are felt as obscure. And, thirdly, if we undertake to distinguish 
between focus and margin on the basis of a difference in clearness 
or vividness of which no note is taken at the time, we encounter 
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the difficulty that experience or consciousness, taken abstractly, 
does not admit of such variations in degree, and so this criterion 
likewise goes by the board. 

The situation is indeed peculiar. That there is a realm of 
psychological fact is universally conceded. As a consequence of 
this conviction a great body of fact and of doctrine has been 
built up. It would be folly to deny either the distinctiveness 
or the significance of this achievement. And yet James's de- 
scription of psychology as "a string of raw facts; a little gossip 
and wrangle about opinions ; a little classification and generaliza- 
tion on the mere descriptive level; a strong prejudice that we 
have states of mind and that our brain conditions them," is not 
wholly untrue even today. It is even possible for a present-day 
critic to outdo James and maintain that the legitimacy of psy- 
chology as a separate inquiry is a matter of faith rather than of 
sight. The 'raw facts' of which James speaks resolve them- 
selves into physical and physiological material on the one hand 
and metaphysical dogmas on the other; the gossip and wrangle 
are largely over fictitious problems ; the classifications and general- 
izations as a rule involve trespassing on other fields ; the prejudice 
that we have states of mind has less standing-ground today than 
it had twenty years ago. In other words, there is still plausible 
ground for James's pessimistic comment: "This is no science, it 
is only the hope of a science." A situation such as this carries 
with it the insistent suggestion that the trouble lies, not primarily 
in the nature of the subject-matter, but in our conception of the 
problem. "The matter of a science," as James says, "is with 
us." And if the distinction of focus and margin constitutes the 
starting-point and justification for a science of psychology, a 
better understanding of this distinction will mean a more adequate 
appreciation of the problem with which psychology has to deal. 

As a starting-point for a reconsideration of focus and margin, 
we may take those experiences in which the distinction of clear- 
ness and obscureness is presented as an experienced fact. Let us 
then look once more at the familiar illustration of the visual field. 
"When we look at a printed page, there is always some one portion 
of it, perhaps a word, which we see more clearly than we do the 
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rest ; and out beyond the margin of the page we are still conscious 
of objects which we see only in a very imperfect way." 1 That is, 
we appreciate the distinction between what lies in the center of 
our visual field and what is more remote, just because in this 
experiment we are trying to see what lies beyond the center 
without turning our eyes in that direction. We set ourselves 
the task of seeing what is on the page, and at the same time we 
interpose an artificial obstacle. Hence the sense of effort, and 
the contrast between what is clear and what is obscure. This 
contrast is created by our attempt to overcome the difficulty, and 
is therefore absent from ordinary, unobstructed visual perception. 

The situation described in the following familiar quotation 
from James is an illustration of the same thing. "Suppose we 
try to recall a forgotten name. The state of our consciousness is 
peculiar. There is a gap therein ; but no mere gap. It is a gap 
that is intensely active. A sort of wraith of the name is in it, 
beckoning us in a given direction, making us at moments tingle 
with the sense of our closeness, and then letting us sink back 
without the longed-for term." 2 ' I met this man on the train, and 
later at the reception; but what is his name?' The struggle 
rends our consciousness in twain. The occasions of our meeting, 
his appearance, his conversation, are solid fact, yet all suffused 
by the pervasive, evanescent 'wraith' that tantalizes us with 
glimpses which half reveal and half conceal the name we seek to 
grasp. 

It is in experiences of this sort that the doctrine of focus and 
margin has its root. They likewise furnish a point of departure 
for the explanation of experience that we find in James and 
Bergson. These experiences, so they contend, take on their 
peculiar coloring from their relationship to a beyond, to something 
which is yet to be. If we are to understand experience as it 
really is, we must guard against the besetting temptation to trans- 
late everything into spatial equivalents. This forward reference 
is usually read off as a distinction and contrast between simul- 
taneously existing components. Some constituent is first set 
apart as the nucleus or focus and is then enveloped with an 

1 Angell, Psychology, p. 65. 

2 Psychology, I., p. 251. 
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elusive, intangible wraith of meaning, which is called the margin. 
We have been taught to think of the focus as occupied by sensory 
material of some sort and silhouetted against a background lit 
up by the fitful, inconsequential heat-lightning of meaning. But 
this is a perversion of the facts. When we are engaged in a 
problem it is precisely these unformed meanings that are of 
interest and importance. They are in the focus of consciousness, 
in so far as we can speak of a focus at all. They absorb our 
attention and direct our energies. They inform us of a margin, 
not by refusing to compete for our attention with more important 
or more interesting facts, but by bodying forth the unfinished 
character of the situation. Hence this beckoning, this tingling 
with the sense of closeness, this sinking back when our efforts 
meet with defeat. Focus and margin, in short, have to do with 
movement, with transition, and not with a static field. These 
situations are felt as inherently unstable and in process of re- 
construction. There is a peculiar sense of activity, of 'something 
doing,' of a future knocking on the door of the present. What is 
thus on its way to the present we can designate only in terms of 
the object as it is after it has arrived. To call it marginal is to 
immerse the object in this temporal flux, which embodies per- 
fectly the characteristics of Bergsonian duration. 

But this is only a first step. If we turn now to those ex- 
periences from which this inner diremption of fact and meaning 
is absent, we find processes that are essentially the same in kind. 
They likewise constitute a temporal flow, even though there be 
no sense of duration or of change as such. The different moments 
of these experiences are not mechanically juxtaposed, but blend 
together in much the same way as when the process is experienced 
as a process. In principle we have the same transition, the same 
becoming, the same growth from less to more, the same activity 
of continuous reconstruction. Conscious life, we find, is a con- 
tinuous adjustment; each of its moments is a 'transitive state.' 
The more evenly flowing experiences are likewise endowed with 
a focus and margin, not in the form of static elements, but as a 
dynamic relationship of what is with what is to be. 

Such an interpretation of experience, moreover, opens the 
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way for a proper evaluation of the psychologist's procedure. 
The concept of sensation is methodology pure and simple. 
Granted that focus and margin are such as was indicated a 
moment ago, how are they to be described, unless we resort to 
some Hilfsbegriff, such as sensations? James's description of the 
effort to recall a forgotten name is not description at all in a 
scientific sense, since the 'wraith of the name' that we are trying 
to recover is of too unearthly a fabric to be weighed and measured 
by accepted scientific standards. It makes us 'tingle,' it lets us 
'sink back,' but such portrayal is literature rather than science. 
Our first step must be to resolve our material into components. 
These components we identify with genuine elements if we can, 
with pious fictions if we must; but until this is done there can be 
no exact description. There can be no precision in our state- 
ment of the facts and no formulation of the laws that govern their 
changes. 

This view undeniably has a certain plausibility. As long as 
the results are attained which the psychologist sets out to reach, 
we need not be hypersensitive on the score of methods. In the 
field of natural science, at all events, this Jesuitical principle is 
not incompatible with respectability. It is true, indeed, that 
if sensation is but a tool or artifact, we are obliged to indicate 
the end that is to be attained by this device. What do we gain 
by translating experience into non-existent sensations? What 
are these laws which they are to help us formulate, unless they 
be physiological laws, which can be stated very well without 
their aid? But waiving these questions for the present, we may 
consider whether this interpretation of experience has any better 
warrant than the one that it seeks to displace. The concept of 
sensation, it may be noted, was originated, not in the interests 
of methodology, but as the expression of a historic preconception 
which mistook fiction for fact. The fundamental error back of it 
was the preposterous notion that consciousness consists of sub- 
conscious or unconscious constituents, which by their mechanical 
or chemical combinations make our experience what it is. The 
question which it raises and which has afflicted us even to the 
present day is not primarily the question of fact, but the question 
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of intelligibility, as the controversy over mindstuff abundantly 
attests. Whether we regard consciousness as made up of sensory 
material or as constituted in some other way is a matter of detail ; 
the primary question is whether a distinction between conscious- 
ness as it appears and as it 'really' is has any meaning. In so 
far as this distinction is maintained, we are beating the thin air 
of mythology, despite our reinterpretations and justifications. 
True conversion does not consist in a renaming of old gods, but 
demands a humble and a contrite heart. To call sensation an 
artifact, a methodological device, without a surrender of the 
metaphysical assumption that lies back of Associationism is not 
to correct the evil, but is more likely to be treated as an indul- 
gence for sins that are yet to be committed. 

These comments are but a preamble to the charge that this 
doctrine of Bergson and James is in the end a perpetuation of 
what is worst in the standpoint of Associationism. It affords 
another illustration of the meeting of extremes. Both points of 
view undertake to tell us what is going on behind the scenes, 
what consciousness or experience 'really' is. The descriptions 
present an astonishing difference of vocabulary; but if we take 
care not to be misled by superficial differences, we find an equally 
astonishing agreement as to content. From the one side con- 
sciousness is explained as a juxtaposition of elements; from the 
other as an interpenetration of elements so complete that the 
parts can be neither distinguished nor isolated from the whole. 
On the one hand we find a multiplicity without unity, on the other 
a unity without multiplicity. In the one account the temporal 
unit is a sensation devoid of internal temporal diversity; in the 
other duration as such is a unity in which past, present and future 
blend into an undistinguishable whole. The one position gathers 
its facts by a mystifying process called introspection; the other 
obtains its results from a mystical faculty of intuition. The 
difference in language remains, but both accounts lead us away 
into a twilight region where words substitute themselves for 
facts. 

Time does not permit an attempt to verify these assertions in 
detail. My chief concern at the present moment is the contention 
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that a contrast between ordinary experience on the one hand, and 
something else of which it is the appearance on the other, is 
inadmissible. It is metaphysics, in the bad sense of the word, 
whether it shows itself in the domain of science or in the domain of 
philosophy. To describe experience by reference to such a real 
is to explain what we know in terms of what we do not know. The 
question as to what is real is absolutely sterile. Our descriptions 
and explanations must remain on the same plane as the experi- 
ences with which they deal and not seek after a real of a different 
order. To state this in terms of our specific problem, the dis- 
tinction between focus and margin must not be brought back to 
hypothetical sensations that are almost but not quite experienced, 
nor to a duration in which all distinctions are swallowed up, 
but must be rendered in terms of other facts that dwell in the 
light of common day. 

What are these further facts? If we eschew the meta- 
physics of Associationism and Bergsonism, we must take our 
cue, it would seem, from the behavior in which focus and 
margin play a part. Looking again to those experiences of 
stress and strain in which the doctrine of focus and margin 
originated, we find that they are correlated with a type of be- 
havior that is unique. An attitude of expectancy, for example, 
is as much a physical as a mental attitude. The mental pro- 
jection into the future is accompanied by a bodily 'set' or pre- 
paredness for coming events, even though the nature of these 
events be a matter of some uncertainty. The nervous system is 
in readiness to respond this way or that ; or rather it has already 
started to act in various ways. This attitude of attention or 
preperception may be described provisionally on the side of the 
body as a set of loosely established temporary reflexes. Certain 
nervous connections are organized for the occasion, so that when 
a given stimulus arrives it will induce its appropriate response. 
This situation is best exemplified, perhaps, in simple reaction- 
experiments in which the subject makes one of two alternative 
responses, according to the nature of the stimulus. 

This account, it should be noted, starts with a set of miscel- 
laneous responses that are already going on. If the subject is 
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to respond with the right hand to one stimulus and with the left 
hand to another, both hands are in readiness before the stimulus 
appears. The hands are not merely ready to act, they are already 
acting. Through the agency of the cerebral cortex these partial 
responses have been so organized as to issue forth in a unified, 
orderly and progressive response. Thus the immediate act of 
looking has embodied in it the activity of the response that is 
to follow later. The looking is not simply with the eye, but with 
the hands that are to make the movement. It is not just visual 
response, but a visual response which, in the language of Bergson, 
prefigures or sketches out the act of a later moment. The excita- 
tion induced by the stimulation of the optic nerve is modified 
by the excitation that comes in from the hands. Before anything 
can happen, these various excitations must come to terms with 
one another, so to speak; that is, a stimulus must be organized 
which will take account of them all. It is precisely because the 
excitations are present from the start that they demand a stimulus 
of a different order and that we can speak of the organization as 
a kind of temporary reflex. 

In one important respect, however, these temporary organ- 
izations are very different from ordinary reflexes. The various 
successive acts that make up our temporary reflex achieve their 
relationship to one other from the fact that they are started 
simultaneously. Apparently this is not the case with true 
reflexes. The act of swallowing that starts the complicated 
process of digestion is merely the first act of a series. There is 
no evidence that the movements of the stomach and of the di- 
gestive fluids must be presupposed before we can permit the 
act of swallowing to take place. The swallowing may start the 
other processes, but we can not turn this about and say that these 
other processes make the first act one of swallowing rather than 
something else. While the excitation that sets off the first act 
may be somewhat modified as the result of previous acts, it 
does not seem necessary to assume that there must be a repre- 
sentation within the first stimulus of the acts that are to follow 
at later moments. 

We have now reached the point where the cat is about to 
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emerge from the bag. In a reflex act, so it was stated, the 
stimulus that evokes the first response is like the spark that sets 
off a fuse. Each stage in the process becomes a stimulus to the 
next. In our 'temporary reflexes,' on the other hand, a certain 
organization must take place before the act can proceed. The 
first response is delayed until the last is provided for. Or we 
may say that until the organization is effected, it remains to be 
seen what the first act is to be. In response to an optical stimu- 
lation, for example, the eyes may be focused for the act of looking 
or they may be closed as a protection against danger. There is, 
to begin with, no adequate stimulus at all. The process of 
organization is as much a process of securing a stimulus as it is a 
process of securing response. What is needed is a stimulus that 
will give direction to all the partial responses and not merely to 
the first of a series. And yet the responses that enter into the 
total act come in a serial order. To be adequate, therefore, the 
stimulus must take account of both the earlier and the later 
stages of the response by evoking the first stage as a preliminary 
to the second. The stimulus is evidence that a response has 
been attained, but attained with reference to the response of the 
next moment. Such a stimulus is evidently unique in kind. It 
is called into being to suit the needs of the moment, and it con- 
trols the progress of the response by reflecting or prefiguring in 
its present constitution the responses that are yet to follow. And 
this is precisely what is meant by consciousness or a conscious 
stimulus. 1 

The same point may be stated by saying that conscious be- 
havior involves an organization in which the body and its stimulus 
are correlative factors or components. We have grown so 
accustomed to the notion of a static environment, so far as con- 
sciousness is concerned, that the idea of a process which involves 
objects as well as the adaptive organism seems strained and 
fanciful. And yet the relativity of sense-perception is one of 

1 Cf . Dewey, "The Reflex Arc Concept in Psychology" Psychological Review: 
1896, and, "Perception and Organic Action," Journal of Phil., Psych., &• Scientific 
Methods, Nov. 21, 1912; also, C. Judson Herrick, " Some Reflections on the Origin 
and Significance of the Cerebral Cortex," Journal of Animal Behavior, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 222-236. 
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the platitudes of philosophy. The objects that we see and hear 
and touch are but an epitome of our past training and present 
disposition. That man is the measure of things is nowhere more 
easily verified than in the world of our sense-experience. The 
attempts to protect things against the profanation of change 
through contact with our experiencing of them, even at the cost 
of reducing consciousness to a pitiful epiphenomenon, constitutes 
a long history of weary futility. The new movements in phi- 
losophy are, first of all, a protest against the jugglery by which 
objects are made to disappear and appearances to substitute 
themselves for reality. The object before us, so we are assured 
with patient repetition, is its own self and not a pretender seeking 
to impose upon our naive faith in the deliverances of the senses. 
In other words, let us accept whole-heartedly this inevitable 
relativity, in the hope that the threat will be transformed into a 
deliverance. In our reaction-experiment, for example, the situ- 
ation before us is as truly objective in its uncertainty and emo- 
tional tone as in its spatial relations and colors, in the sense that 
all belong equally to the object. This relativity, however, is 
shorn of its terror, since the change that things undergo in 
becoming experienced is simply the exercise of a function in the 
control of behavior. Things undergo a change in becoming 
objects for consciousness, but the change is by virtue of the fact 
that they assume a certain task or duty. The experiential object 
varies with the response; the situation and the bodily activity fit 
together like the sections of a broken bowl. 

The situations of expectancy and uncertainty exemplified in 
the reaction-experiments are of special interest because in them 
the distinctive character of conscious life is writ large. To say 
that they are conscious situations is to say that they are so con- 
stituted that the possibilities of a subsequent moment are em- 
bodied in them as a positive quality. In them the present 
moment is affected by a future that is contingent. And similarly 
the response has neither the predetermined organization of the 
reflex nor the aimless character of a' response that issues in a set 
of random movements. It is, so to speak, of a generalized 
character, like the paleontological specimens that foreshadow in 
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their structure the advent of both fish and reptile. This form of 
organization pertains to all conscious behavior. In uttering a 
sentence, for example, we know in advance what we are going to 
say, yet the sentence shapes itself into definite form only as we 
proceed. The same word in different contexts is a different word 
in each instance, by virtue of the coloring which it takes on from 
what is to follow after. And this is equally true of our most 
casual experiences. The auditory or visual object that we happen 
to notice and immediately afterwards ignore is apprehended with 
reference to the possibility of warranting further attention or else 
it presents itself as an intruder that is to be excluded, in order that 
we may go on with the concern of the moment. All experience 
is a kind of intelligence, a control of present behavior with re- 
ference to future behavior. To be in experience at all is to have 
the future operate in the present. 

Stimulus and response, then, are complementary to each other. 
This is true not only at the starting-point but at every stage of 
the activity. As the act progresses, the stimulus progresses with 
it. The book on the table must become successively book-to-be- 
reached-for, book-to-be-picked-up, and book-to-be-opened, unless 
the process is to drop back to the type of reflex. This develop- 
ment of the stimulus gives genuine continuity, since every 
moment in the process comes as a fulfilment of its predecessor. 
We find here a relation of stimulus and response that is unique. 
Everywhere else this relation constitutes a serial order. Response 
follows stimulus like the successive strokes of a clock. A purely 
mechanical act is a touch-and-go affair; the stimulus presses 
the button and then subsides, while the nervous organization 
does the rest. In conscious behavior, on the other hand, stimulus 
and response keep step with each other. A mere succession of 
stimuli would reduce conscious behavior to a series of explosive 
jerks, on the principle of the gasoline engine. To be conscious 
at all is to duplicate, in principle, the agility of the tight- rope 
performer, who continuously establishes new co-ordinations ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the moment and with constant re- 
ference to the controlling consideration of keeping right side up. 
This type of behavior is made possible by the peculiar nature of 
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the stimulus, and it justifies the claim that psychology is a 
science of behavior. 

To characterize psychology as a science of behavior, however, 
is to invite misunderstanding, unless we add a word of explana- 
tion. The term ' behavior ' has acquired a certain connotation 
that detracts from its usefulness. Its chief defect is that it 
emphasizes the activity of the organism to the neglect of the 
stimulus by which the activity is controlled. It suggests that 
the behavior in question is to be studied from the outside, so to 
speak, and not as a correlation of stimulus and response, which 
is the distinguishing feature of conscious behavior. Present- 
day ' behaviorism ' magnifies response to the neglect of the 
stimulus, just as ' introspectionism ' emphasizes the stimulus 
to the neglect of the correlated response. From our present 
standpoint, however, the stimulus is evidently quite as import- 
ant as the response. Since the subject-matter of psychology 
is behavior that is directed by a certain type of control, it is 
the control that is properly entitled to emphasis. In other 
words, the changes in the stimulus by virtue of which a certain 
adaptation is attained constitute the proper point of departure 
for psychology. As typical examples we may cite the processes 
by which perceptions are built up, lessons are memorized, and 
decisions are reached. Processes of this kind present certain 
characteristic changes in the stimulus which may be observed 
and correlated with the bodily activities to which they give 
direction and guidance. Our task, it may be noted, is not to 
analyze a subject-matter whose esse is percipi, but to ascertain 
how the function of control is performed. We are under no 
obligation to read into our experiences so as to make them some- 
thing other than they were. Our reference is not to hypothetical 
sensations, but to the facts of behavior. In making such a study 
the object may give us a clue to the character of the response, 
or conversely the response may give us a clue to the nature of 
the object. Visual imagery, for instance, indicates that the 
nervous machinery for vision is concerned in the process; and, 
on the other hand, the nervous fumbling of a watch-chain may 
reveal to us the disturbing character of the situation in which 
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we happen to be placed. But in any case our concern is with a 
process as process, with objects as related to conduct, and this 
is the justification for the contention that psychology is a science 
of behavior. 

We may now attempt to translate this progressive stimulus 
into terms of focus and margin. Conscious behavior, so it was 
said, is a process in which diverse and incompatible acts are made 
to harmonize and contribute to an end that contains them all. 
The stimulus bodies forth both the response that is and the 
response that is to be, or the response of the moment as modified 
by what is to follow after. This is the reason why it is impossible 
to say at any given moment what is ' in ' consciousness and what 
is not. In a sense we perceive a number of things to which we 
are not paying attention, such as the light in the room or the 
familiar chairs and bookcases. These are perceived in the 
sense that our total adjustment has reference to these facts. 
They are perceived marginally, as we say, which means that the 
presence of these objects, by affecting the adjustment of the 
moment, has a bearing on the character of the perceived object 
or situation; and similarly there are marginal 'images,' 
perhaps, of an anticipated object, in the sense that the present 
stimulus is affected by the responses that are still on the way. 
Again, we may speak of sensations of strain or movement, as a 
recognition of the fact that certain bodily activities are factors 
in the process. When the stimulus is thus interpreted with 
reference to the bodily processes which it controls, it resolves itself 
into sensations of various kinds, and as thus resolved or trans- 
formed the stimulus becomes identical with the margin or fringe. 
Such an interpretation of the stimulus is evidently based upon 
its function of controlling behavior, and since we have previously 
identified this function with consciousness, we may conclude that 
the margin is synonymous with consciousness. 

By way of amplifying this point, let us return for a moment 
to the illustrations previously employed. The ticking of the 
clock that is present though unnoticed, the overtones of the 
note that suffuse the whole without diverting attention to their 
individual qualities, — in what precise way are facts of this kind 
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concerned in the description of the experience which they modify? 
A study of the clock or of the overtones can hardly pass as an 
analysis of consciousness; it is too obviously a specification of 
the conditions upon which these respective experiences depend. 
Such a study becomes merely an excuse for repeating the analyses 
of physics and reading them off in terms of sensations and 
images. Moreover, the transfer of all this material to conscious- 
ness looks suspiciously like a transaction in mental chemistry. 
Where, then, is psychology to gain a foothold? What is the 
meaning of these uncanny sensations and images, which nobody 
experiences, unless it be their character as symbols of bodily 
adjustment? They have no legitimate status, and psychology, 
by consequence, has no legitimate problem, except in so far as 
they symbolize those acts of adaptation which are the sole and 
proper concern of psychology. 

There is, however, another point of view from which the 
stimulus may be interpreted. It was pointed out that each stage 
of a conscious act provides for its successor, both on the side of 
response and on the side of stimulus. The stimulus represents a 
sort of moving equilibrium. It is always off its balance, always 
in a process of continuous reconstruction ; and it is out of this 
stress and strain that the new stimulus is born. It is this quality 
of the stimulus that we indicate by such terms as focus or at- 
tention. The stimulus as focus is a name for the stimulus as in 
a state of transformation, as becoming a different stimulus. 
The reference here is not directly to the function of controlling 
response, but to the succession of the stimuli. It seems evident, 
furthermore, that the stimulus thus construed becomes identical 
with object. Anything is in the focus of consciousness, or is 
object for consciousness, which through such a process of re- 
construction determines the course of experience in the sense of 
determining the stimuli that are to follow. 

By way of conclusion I venture to urge that a proper consider- 
ation of the facts of behavior will furnish us with a key that will 
unlock many a door. The conception of objects as both stimuli 
to response and as transition-points to further stimuli gives us a 
differentia for experience and also enables us to distinguish within 
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experience between consciousness and object. [If, however, we 
disregard behavior, we are bound to lose our way. The dis- 
tinction between the experienced and the unexperienced is either 
wiped out or else is permitted to convert itself into a distinction 
between appearance and reality that leads nowhere and explains 
nothing. The significance of truth as the successful guidance of 
behavior, in accordance with the program laid down in the 
organization of stimulus and response, is lost to sight, and recourse 
is had to a fourth-dimensional truth or reality for the miracle 
of breathing life into the dead bones of our philosophic abstrac- 
tions. The study of behavior constitutes a mode of approach 
that holds out the hope of deliverance from questions that should 
never have been asked. We are on a different and, let us hope, 
a higher level when we cease to ask how consciousness can lay 
hold of passive objects, or how knowledge iiberhaupt is possible, 
and concern ourselves rather with the wondrous activity whereby 
this plastic dance of circumstance which we call the universe 
transcends the domain of mechanism and embodies itself in the 

values of conscious life. 
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